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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Power of the Spirit of God. 


“This is the word of the Lord unto Zerubba- 
bel, suying, not = might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Zech. iv: 
6) These are the words of the Lord by his 

rophet Zechariah to Zerubbabel, the prince of 
Sudah, encouraging him to rebuild the temple 
at Jerusalem, after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. And if we consider the dealings of God 
with his people at all times, the clearer shall we 
behold this truth. The Lord by his Spirit has, 
in every age, done that for his sgl which 
man’s unaided arm could never ie; for things 
impossible with men are possible with God. 
Never since Israel had become a kingdom had 
this word of encouragement been more oppor- 
tune. But a small remnant, some forty-two 
thousand men, not being so many as one tribe 
alone could muster when Israel first entered the 
promised land, nor so many as the one city Je- 
rusalem, before the captivity, could arm, now 
returned from Babylon. The country was deso- 
lated, the cities in ruins. The walls, as after- 
wards viewed by Nehemiah, were a mass of 
rubbish, and the temple had been burnt with 
fire. The country was yet tributary to a 
heathen monarch, and the children of Israel 
were found weeping beside the streams of Chal- 
dea. But God’s word went forth ; not by power 
nor by might, not by sword nor by bow did 
they redeem themselves, nor regain possession 
of their forfeited inheritance. God softened 
towards them the hearts of “Cyrus, Darius and 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia.” The Jews them- 
selves were humbled by God’s chastisements. 
And now God’s promise comes to Zerubbabel 
that as he had laid the foundation of the temple, 
80 also should his hands finish it. Fit emblem 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who builds his temple 
of living stones, spiritual worshippers, of whose 
faith He is the Author and Finisher, himself 
the foundation and corner-stone. And though 
to the eyes of the ancient ones who had seen 
the magnificence of the first temple, the glory 
of this one appeared dim, yet was this the Lord’s 
rere to them that “The glory of this latter 

ouse shall be greater than the former, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of Hosts” (Hag. ii: 9), alluding 
to the coming and presence of the King of Glory, 


even Jesus Christ, the lineal descendant and 
rightful heir to the throne of David, who with 
kingly authority in this same temple com- 
manded, “ Make not my Father’s house an 
house of merchandise” (John ii: 16)- 

And this promise of peace Christ Jesus re- 
newed in his covenant to a thousand genera- 
tions, to all those who being sanctified by his 
Spirit, live in love, keep his commandments, 
and meet together in his name, as a holy tem- 
ple, in which the Lord, by his Spirit, may*for- 
ever dwell. 

How manifest was this when the Lord brought 
forth his people out of Egypt. Who compelled 
Pharaoh to let Israel go free? Was it not the 
Lord by the power of his Spirit? Who opened 
up a way for his people through the Red Sea? 
Who brought forth water from the rock, and 
made streams in the desert? Who caused the 
manna daily to descend as the dew around 
the tents of Israel, and the quails, wherewith 
He gave them flesh? Who nerved the arms of 
Israel’s sons so as to cause the discomfiture of 
Amalek? Was it not in answer to the prayer 
of Moses? Why did neither their clothes nor 
their sandals wax old during their long sojourn 
in the desert? Who caused Jordan, at the time 
of its flood, to withhold the flow of its waters, 
so that Joshua and his army passed over dry- 
shod? Who is this mysterious one, who with 
drawn sword in his hand, reveals himself to 
Joshua, as “ the Prince of the host of the Lord,” 
whom Joshua was constrained to worship in 
obedience to his command, “ Loose thy sandal 
from off thy foot, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy” (Jos. v: 15). Who could it 
be but the angel of the covenant, who confirmed 
the same to Abraham over the altar on which 
Isaac lay, and who appeared to Moses in the 
burning bush ; even He, foretold by the prophet 
Malachi, as the one in whom in these Gospel 
days God’s people should delight. Israel pa- 
tiently waited during seven days for the coming 
of the Lord in the power of his spirit, when, 
without digging trench or raising a mound, the 
walls of Jericho fell down flat, and Israel took 
possession ; yea, the very elements, fire and hail, 
sun and moon, proved faithful allies to Israel 


‘in the destruction of their enemies, the wicked 


Canaanites. Truly, then, they got not the land 
into their possession by the power of their own 
sword, nor of that of an arm of flesh. And are 
we so dull of hearing and so slow of heart as not 
to perceive the lessons God would give to us by 
these things? If in earthly things the guiding 
and protecting power of God’s spirit was so essen- 
tial to the success of Israel in-overcoming their 
temporal enemies, how much then is it to the 
soldier of Christ, who wars not with flesh and 
blood, to enable him to overcome his spiritual 
enemies, and to enter into his inheritance in 
Christ’s kingdom. God, by his pillar and his 
cloud, guided them by day and by night. He 
directed them when to journey and when to 
pitch their tents. His guiding presence was not 
only their chief glory, but their place of sure 
safety and victory. 


And nowin these latter days, which is Christ’s 
dispensation, when God according to his promise 
“ pours out of his spirit upon all flesh,” when 
“the light of the moon shall be as the light of 
the sun, and the light of the sun shall beseven- 
fuld as the light of seven days” (Isaiah xxx: 
26), can we in any way so exalt the Lord our 
God, as by abiding under his anointing and 
guidance in all our words and doings, and more 
implicitly so, when engaged in acts of worship? 
The Lord by his prophet Isaiah declares, “My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. Foras the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts” (Is. lv: 8,9). Therefore, in 
drawing nigh to God, our first aim is to with- 
draw from our own thoughts into silence before 
Him. This is the true place of waiting upon 
Him, the audience chamber of the King of 
kings. And as our acts, or endeavors, or even 
prayers, without the leadings of God’s spirit, 
are futile in bringing down the rain from heaven, 
so we wait patiently upon the Lord,” until that 
He is pleased to refresh his heritage with showers 
from on high. Christ himself has promised to 
meet with even the two or the three who are 
thus gathered together in hie name, and by “ the 
power of his coming, he “casts down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalts itself 
against the knowledge of God and brings into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 
himself” (2 Cor. x: 5). Now is the soul pre- 
vared to hear the voice of its beloved, and hear- 
ing, to obey. Its doors are closed to every 
earthly thought, and He breathes upon them 
and communes with them. As vessels of the 
sanctuary, by his Spirit he cleanses and sancti- 
fies his people, and pours therein a pure offer- 
ing as of incense. What if these feelings of 
devotion do not always frame themselves into 
words? Is it then any the less true worship 
in spirit and in truth to that God, who himself 
is a spirit? If all be “baptized by one spirit 
into one body,” with one heart and feeling, and 
one voice, the language of the Spirit, whose 
most secret breathings are audible to his om- 
niscient ear; it is that pure language, the same 
among all nations, and among all tongues of 
those who shall form that innumerable throng 
of redeemed ones who surround the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. And all present whose 
hearts are sanctified and whose spirits are thus 
gathered to Jesus, may through Him, the one 
mediator between God and man and the great 
High Priest of his people, unitedly offer that 
holy, spiritual worship which is well pleasing 
and acceptable to God. But not seldom He 
touches the lips of his servants with a live coal 
from off the altar, when his language of the 
body, which is the church, is framed into words, 
and the voice of prayer, praise, thanksgiving 
and exhortation is heard. These as brought 
forth by the power of God’s Spirit, and in uni- 
son with the movings of life, are as living 
streams from the fountain of life, and give true 
refreshment to thirstipg souls. Nor can any 
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child of grace find anything more conducive to 
advancement and growth in the Truth and the 
power of godliness, than the daily practice of 
this silent retirement before the Lord. For, the 
main roots of true religion are found in the 
heart and not in a mere knowledge of doctrines 
held in the head ; for knowledge is good in its 
place, but virtue must be at the helm. 

Without this knowledge of God and of Christ 
as He comes in the power of his Spirit to re- 
deem the soul from sin, all other knowledge will 
not avail at the day of judgment. 

Whilst in Kadesh, Israel acting in their own 
will, refused to hearken to God’s command to 
go up and possess the land, for their faith in 
God failed them. In that same will they after- 
wards presumed to cut short their wilderness 
journey, and take possession of the promised in- 
heritance, thus striving to do what God had once 
commanded them to do, but what was not now 
in accord with his present counsel and will. 
Thus acting, God let them see the impotency 
of their own arm, or their own will, acting in- 
dependently and out of subjection to the Divine 
will; and in place of an early enjoyment of the 
good land and its fruits, they were doomed to a 
long sojourn and eventually death, in the wil- 
derness. 

The faithless spies acknowledged the land was 
good, but not trusting in God, gave way to fear. 
£0 now, to all who will lend a willing ear, does 
the enemy of souls whisper needless discourage- 
ments to them who seek an inheritance in Christ. 
To Joshua and Caleb, strong in faith, the diffi- 
culties were not unseen, but above all they saw 
the power of God’s proffered hand, and in the 
hour of conflict it proved to be their strength, 
and rendered them invincible, so that they 
placed their feet on the necks of their enemies. 

Wouldst thou seek an early entrance into 
the inheritance of the saints? then follow in 
their footsteps. “Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong” (1 Cor. 
xvi: 13). Bear in mind it_is not by might, 
nor by power, but by the Lord’s spirit or grace, 
through which thou wilt be made a victor; 
therefore diligently seek to know its operations 
on thy heart, redeeming thee from sin, and 
strengthening thy hands in righteousness. God’s 
will is expressed by his Word. By that will, 
He sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world, 
and that will towards man is mercy and love. 
By that will He sanctifies all who believe in 
Jesus, who himself was begotten of God's spirit, 
and received of the same in all its fulness and 
power. Through that eternal Spirit “Christ gave 
himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet smelling savor” (Eph. v: 2), and 
by the power of the same was raised again from 
the dead, and ascended on high, there to appear 
in the presence of God, as our Advocate and 
Intercessor with the Father. He who “ tasted 
death for every man,” now liveth for evermore. 
He now comes in spirit and in power to his 
people, and pours out of this like rain on all, 
just and unjust, that through this grace be- 
stowed they may know Him and the power of 
his coming. 

“By grace are ye saved, through faith, and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.” 

W. W. B. 


InvesTIGATIONS made by Dr. Carl Miiller, 
and reported in Himmel und Erde, show that 
lightning prefers to strike certain kinds of trees. 
Under the direction of the Lippe-Detmold De- 
partment of Forestry, statistics were gathered. 
showing that in eleven years lightning struck 














fifty-six oaks, three or four pines, twenty firs, 
but not a single beech tree, although seven-tenths 
of the trees were beech. It would seem, then, 
that one is safer in a storm under a beech tree 
than any other kind.—Selected. 


formation, solid near the core and loose in struc 
ture at some distance. The size of the crystals 
also diminishes as the distance from the core, 
and further out occurs a black mass, composed 
of the original mixture, which has not been 
acted upon. The crystalline material is carbide 
of silicon, and has been named carborundum 
by E. G. Acheson, the discover of the same, 
About two tons of carborundum are produced 
from one furnace run, and provision has been 
made for five furnaces. After the individual 
crystals have been separated, they are treated 
with an acid to remove all solubles, then ground, 
dried and sifted in the various sizes used in the 
market.—Scientific American. 














Carborundum and the New Works at Niagara 
Falls. 


Owing to the limited facilities for producing 
this new abrasive material, its use has been re- 
stricted to the finer trades, such as the dental 
and manufacturing jewelers’, fine tool grinding, 
and kindred industries. In the dental trade, 
in the form of discs, lathe and engine wheels 
and cloth finishing, carborundum is rapidly dis- 
placing all other abrasives ; so also in the form 
of wheels and powders it is used in grinding and 
polishing delicate wheels and springs in the 
jewelry industry. Owing to its hardness the 
finest impalpable powders have remarkable cut- 
ting powers, which greatly enhances its value, 
making it applicable to larger fields when the 
cost shall have been sufficiently reduced and 
the quantity of production unlimited. The 
original plant of the Carborundum Company is 
located at Monongahela, Pa., where steam power 
is used to produce the current for the furnace, 
the daily capacity of carborundum amounting 
to only three hundred pounds. To produce 
carborundum at the lowest cost the company 
have installed a large plant at Niagara Falls, 
which was quite recently put in operation. 
One thousand electrical horse power is at pres- 
ent utilized. 

The crude materials from which carborundum is 
made are coke from the Pennsylvania bituminous 
coal fields, white sand from Ohio, salt from New 
York State salt works, and sawdust from the mills 
of Tonowanda. The coke is ground and sifted 
into assorted sized grains, which are mixed with 
the proper proportions of salt, sand and saw- 
dust. The work is done by automatic machinery 
at the least expenditure of manual labor. The 
mixture is ready for the electric furnace, which 
is a crude, rectangular brick box made without 
cement, mortar, or other building material. In 
the centre of each end is placed a large bronze 
plate, and these are connected by means of four 
massive copper cables with the copper conductors 
conveying the current. Connecting with the 
inner surfaces of the bronze plate are one hun- 
dred and twenty carbon rods, sixty to each 
plate, about two feet in length, and passing 
through the end walls of the furnace, and ex- 
tending towards each other, thus constituting 
the interior terminals. A core or cylinder of 
granules of crushed coke extends from one 
carbon electrode to the other, and around this 
is packed the mixture alluded to above. The 
high pressure current is transformed down to 
low pressure, thus increasing the quantity, the 
latter producing the heat. 

The current of one thousand electrical horse 
power is sent through the furnace by means of 
the electrodes, cylindrical core, etc., for a period 
of twenty-four hours, making a total expendi- 
ture of energy of twenty-four thousand horse 
power hours, which would cost, at the rate 
charged for current in our city, five cents per 
horse power hour, twelve hundred dollars. This 
vast amount of energy is transmitted to the 
core, twenty-one inches in diameter, and about 
nine feet long, and heats it to about seven thous- 
and degrees, the temperature of graphite forma- 
tion. At the end of the run one end of the fur- 
nace is removed, and surrounding the core in 
the form of a cylinder is a beautiful crystallized 
































































cescasenanestinitieittaanlinnnniniains 
The Ogden Land Company. 
(Continued from page 365.) 

This effort to induce the Indians to sell their 
lands entirely failed, and was not immediately 
renewed. The Friends residing at Tunesassa 
wrote under date Second Month 22nd, 1812, 
that “ The Agent of the Company who has late- 
ly purchased the pre-emption right of the Indian 
Reservations has paid us a visit (under a plausi- 
ble pretext) and appears very desirous we should 
desist from our operations of aiding the natives 
on the lands they now hold, and join in procur- 
ing them a more permanent residence and there 
move our establishment, as the most likely way 
to effect their civilized improvement, etc., offer- 
ing at the same time an ample reward to such 
as should be active in bringing said measure to 
bear, but finding his endeavors to fail, he de- 
clined calling the Indians together, and we 
have heard but little about him since.” 

In 1817 strenuous efforts were made to induce 
the New York Indians to remove to a tract of 
land in the neighborhood of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. The Senecas were prevailed upon to 
send delegates to examine this country, dolegeias 
from other tribes of New York Indians accom- 
panied them, and the reports made upon their 
return caused great differences of feeling among 
the various tribes, some in each being favorable 
to emigration and some opposed to it. A pur- 
chase of lands of the Menominees in Wisconsin 
was finally made, and some of the Oneidas Stock- 
bridge and Brothertown Indians were induced 
to leave their homes and remove westward. The 
Senecas, Tuscaroras and Onondagas as a body 
determined to remain in New York. 

The efforts of the Ogden Land Company had 
been in the meantime directed to obtaining a 
— of the valuable tract belonging to the 

necas, upon which the City of Buffalo now 
stands, and their efforts for several years caused 
great dissensions among them. Finally in 1826 
a sale was agreed to, in which bribery is said to 
have been used to obtain the consent of promi- 
nent chiefs: thirty-three thousand six hundred 
and thirty-seven acres of this tract were sold 
together with other lands in New York, in all 
about eighty-one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-six acres, for forty-eight thousand two 
hundred and sixteen dollars, or less than sixty 
cents per acre. The value of a considerable 
part of the Buffalo Reservation at that time 
was said to be at least one hundred dollars per 
acre. 

In alluding to this sale the Committee remark 
in a report to the Yearly Meeting in 1827, “As 
relates to the general improvement in agricul- 
ture, etc., we have little to communicate; the 
circumstance attending these people at this time 
not being calculated to encourage them to 
exertions of this kind: as since our last report 
the Seneca Nation has been induced to part 
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with very large bodies of their lands in different 
laces to the pre-emption holders, and it is to 
be feared that this may be a prelude to their 
parting with the remainder at no very distant 
day. Notwithstanding this and other discour- 
agements which have occurred the Committee 
have persevered in their attention to the services 
required by their appointment, believing that 
by continuing to do so, so long as there remain 
any prospects of benefit to these poor, injured 
people, the object contemplated by the Society 
will be best promoted.” 

The sale made in 1826 it was said by the 
Indians was accomplished by fraudulent means, 
and Red Jacket and some other prominent In- 
dians went to Washington to protest against its 
approval, In consequence of these representa- 
tions the Senate of the United States by a vote 
of twenty to twenty, refused to ratify it. An 
investigation was made by direction of the Pres- 
ident, but nothing was done to prevent the con- 
summation of the bargain and the occupation 
of the land by the whites. 

The attempt of the Odgen Land Company to 
induce the Indians in New York State to sell 
their Reservations and remove to Green Bay 
in Wisconsin having proved largely a failure, 
the Company directed its efforts to obtain their 
consent to emigrate beyond the Mississippi, in 
which movement it was said the Government at 
Washington was disposed to co-operate. 

Some members of the Committee of Friends 
who visited them at this period (1837) remark 
in reference to the considerations of those im- 
portant subjects, “It is affecting to behold or 
contemplate these feeble descendants of the 
powerful tribes who were once the undisputed 
lords of the soil, imploring permission to repose 
in peace on their present scanty pittance of the 
extensive possessions which have been wrested 
from them, partly by violence, and partly by a 
reluctant consent and fur a very inadequate re- 
muneration.” 

“The offers which were said to be made to 
them in the West, however flattering in appear- 
ance, present to our minds a very dreary pros- 
pect. They are probably less fitted for a re- 
moval to the wilds of the West, than they were 
when Friends commenced their labors among 
them. They have acquired too many of the 
wants, and too few of the habits of civilized life, 
to be removed, without the most disastrous con- 
sequences, to an uncultivated wilderness. 

“It appears to us that our duty is a plain 
one. That we ought to exert such influence as 
we possess to induce them to hold fast their 
present possessions, to improve themselves, and 
their land as rapidly as possible, and to become 
not only a civilized but a Christian community. 
If they should be induced to accede to the flat- 
tering offers which are so industriously presented 
to their view, it appears to us that a few more 
fleeting years will join their name and memory 
with those which are no longer known except 
on the historian’s page.” 

In conformity with the sentiments thus ex- 
pressed, it was evident that earnest efforts must 
now be made to defeat the measures by which 
it was proposed to obtain the apparent consent 
of the Sadlanes t» such a sale and removal. In 
1838 a pretended treaty was signed by which 
the Indians agreed to surrender their lands in 
New York and accept certain lands west of the 
Mississippi, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of a large number of their chiefs and other influ- 
ential men, who stated that the treaty was made 
by a minority of their people, many of whom had 
been induced to sign it, not in open council, but 
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in private in taverns, and by fraudulent means. 
In order to assist a delegation of Indians who 
had left their homes to represent at Washington 
the true character of this treaty, some members 
of the Indian Committee accompanied them 
from Philadelphia, and two of them Samuel 
Bettle and Thomas Evans, spent several weeks 
there at different times during that year on this 
account. Joseph Elkinton, who during his resi- 
dence at Tunesassa many years before, had ac- 
quired their language, and was now a member 
of the Committee, was associated with them. 

The result of these transactions is stated in a 
brief form, in a History of Cattaraugus County, 
New York, published in 1879, as follows: “ In 
the year above named (1838), a part of the 
Seneca Chiefs were induced—by meaiis as indi- 
cated below—to sign an instrument, purporting 
to be a treaty in due form, conveying to this 
Ogden Land Company the entire remnant of 
the land belonging to the Seneca Nation in the 
State of New York, being about one hundred 
and twenty thousand acres. While this treaty 
was under consideration by a Committee of the 
United States Senate, the Indians came before 
them and charged that bribery, fraud and per- 
jury had been used to obtain signatures to it, 
and that a majority of the chiefs neither ap- 
proved of nor had signed it. Upon this the 
Committee remodeled it, thoroughly changing 
its character, and reported it back to the Senate, 
which body on the eleventh of Sixth Month, 
1838, adopted a resolution providing for a re- 
consideration of the (Amended) treaty by the 
Indians ; but that it should have no force what- 
ever, nor be understood as having been assented 
to by the Senate, until, with the amendments, 
it should have been submitted and fairly ex- 
plained by a Commissioner of the United States 
to each of said tribes or bands, separately as- 
sembled in council, and they had given their 
free and voluntary assent to said treaty, as 
amended, and to their contracts connected there- 
with, in which case only it was to be binding. 
The matter now stood referred to President Van 
Buren, who, in his message to the Senate of 
First Month 13th, 1840, said : “The provision 
of the resolution of the Senate of the eleventh 
of Sixth Mo., 1838, requiring the assent of each of 
the said tribes of Indians to the amended treaty 
to be given in council, and which was also made 
a condition precedent to the recommendation 
to me of the Senate of second of Third Month, 
1830, to carry the same into effect, has not been 
complied with as it respects the Seneca tribe,” and 
in allusion to the charges of bribery and perjury, 
which were abundantly proved, the President 
said : “ That improper means have been employed 
to obtain the assent of the Seneca chiefs there is 
every reason to believe, and I have not been able 
to satisfy myself that I can, consistently with 
the resolution of the Senate of second of Third 
Month, 1839, cause the treaty to be carried into 
effect in respect to the Seneca tribe.” Notwith- 
standing which the amended “treaty,” which 
stripped the Senecas of the last vestige of their 
inheritance, passed the Senate and became the 
law of the land. 

When information reached the Indians that 
the treaty, as it had been amended by the 
Senate, was ratified, and that by it their lands 
would be taken from them ; and further, that if 
they did not voluntarily surrender and leave 
them they would by compulsory measures be 
forced to do so, and be driven into a distant 
wilderness, where they fully expected poverty, 
disease and death awaited them, they were 
plunged into the deepest despair. In a letter 


from one of the chiefs, he said: “On the an- 
nunciation to the Indians of this result, con- 
sternation and gloom were everywhere spread 
over our villages. Relying upon the protection 
of the Government, and the justice of our 
cause, we were not, after the disclosures of the 
means employed to obtain that treaty, prepared 
for this issue, and on being apprised of it the 
deepest distress was manifested; our women 
were seen on all sides weeping in their houses, 
and along the roads as they passed to their oc- 
cupations, and in the fields whilst employed in 


their labors.” 
(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Cyrus Cooper. 


As “ The memory of the just is blessed,” and 
it seems as necessary now as ever it was, to 
gather the fragments, and glean here a little 
and there a little from the pen of those who 
have long since departed this life, I have thought 
it right to send a few extracts of letters of my 
honored father Cyrus Cooper (deceased Twelfth 
Month 1857), for THe Frrenp (if the Editor 
thought proper), that they may not rest in ob- 
livion, but may be the means of throwing a 
little light on some one’s pathway. 

E. C. C. 
Second: Month, 1837. 

“Dear Sister.— . . . Attended Quar- 
terly Meeting (Caln), I think I may say much 
to my satisfaction. We had the com- 

any of Ebenezer Roberts, whose companion was 

enry Warrington. He reminded us (E. R.) 
that our fathers and mothers and those we had 
been looking up to, were removed, and remov- 
ing and gathered home ; and that we were now 
filling their places, and should walk in a right 
manner in the steps of those worthy examples 
who had borne the Ark of the Testimony.” 


Second Month, 1840. 
“To THE SAME.— . At Westtown 
(Fifth-day), we arrived there just as the schol- 
ars were collected for meeting ; we went up with 
them, and a precious meeting we had. We 
had the acceptable company of Elizabeth Evans 
(Sr.), who delivered a lively testimony to the 
Truth for nearly an hour. She expressed her- 
self, that she felt unusually impressed with the 
belief that there were some present who were 
almost despairing of hope, that the enemy cared 
not whether to raise us too high and lofty, think- 
ing much of ourselves, or, by bringing us down 
below hope, or like this in substance—that hu- 
mility was the safe abiding—that once in grace 
was not always in grace—for if we were not 
always watchful in true humility, it was pos- 
sible for our names to be removed from that 
most to be desired Register, but that we should 
in fear and trembling fill up the measure of our 
days. She also related a circumstance of being 
at a meeting, when she felt unusually disquieted 
and unsettled, for which she could not for some 
time see the cause, until late in the gathering 
of the meeting two or three young persons came 
in. As soon as they entered the door, she felt 
these were the cause of her anxiety; and these 
were the persons they were waiting for. She 
then felt quiet and composed. She concluded 

with a considerable address to the children.” . 

Sixth Month, 1845. 
“To tor Same.—I have at times thought a 
few lines in the way of remembrance and affec- 
tionate regard, would be due from me to thee. 
Time creeps on apace, one fleeting year fast fol- 
lows on its successor, thus our days are hurrying 
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away. It seems but a little while, when we 
were under our parental roof; now, parents 
ourselves, our children looking up to us, as we 
in times past did to our parents. O, may we 
come up to them. 

“ A remark of Samuel Fothergill’s in a let- 
ter to a friend, seems worthy of revival. 

“« Let all our conduct demonstrate that we re- 
member the worthy deceased with due affec- 
tion, and though they be dead with respect to 
the body, yet let them speak. I have found it 
my duty and great advantage to place in view 
my worthy father—and in matters of import- 
ance, or dubious cases, to consult what would 
have pleased him, who was ripe in experience 
and judgment. I believe this reverence to the 
memory of a worthy and religious parent is an 
oblation of sweet incense before the everlasting 
Father.’ 

“May we, their seed, merit the blessing of 
our father’s God. I have at times been led to 
take a retrospective view of our worthy ances- 
tors, who in their day composed no small part 
of the Church Militant, some of them pillars in 
it. Now their descendants behold the con- 
trast ; if we sum them up within the pale of 
society, they are like the gleanings of the har- 
vest. Can we muster more than the few in 
number, in comparison with the small company 
that Gideon took to overcome the Midianites, 
and why the cause? In the first place, a want 
of a guarded education; for as it is said, ‘ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.’ In the 
second place, the way seems too narrow—not 
liberty—not room enough—and so in many in- 
difference has followed. Thee is aware of all 
these things, dear sister, without telling thee of 
them, but still reminding us of what we already 
know—sometimes stimulates us afresh. I think 
I feel desirous at times to do, or wish I could 
do what would be right, but the cares of the 
world, if not the unlawful pursuit of lawful 
things, as Bunyan’s lion chained in the way (as 
thee remembers the Progress), often intervenes 
to retard our progress. We have a great deal 
bestowed upon us; I am afraid we (myself 
in particular), are not improving according to 
knowledge. Our being placed within the pale 
of society I know cannot do for usalone. But 
I do believe, and I think the longer I live I am 
more confirmed in the belief, that the Society 
of Friends maintained on its ancient founda- 
tion, ranks high above all others in the earth 

. . if its doctrines and testimonies are 
maintained, as first promulgated by our worthy 
predecessors. . I know it is much easier 
to preach than to practice what we preach. 
Let us dear sister endeavor so to bring up our 
children in that simplicity and endeavor to in- 
stil in their minds the right value and inesti- 
mable worth of Friends’ principles, for I think 
much depends on it. I do think, although it 
is said in humility and fear, our particular 
family have been highly favored in this respect, 
and I trust we will ever keep in mind our pre- 
cious privileges—myself the most unworthy.” 

































































PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING IN 
ELEvENTH Monta, 1866.—In looking over 
some old letters, the writer met with the fol- 
lowing description of a Quarterly Meeting held 
in Philadelphia, about thirty years ago: 

“T thought we had a good meeting. Thomas 
Evans spoke at considerable length, taking as 
his text the leaven hidden in the measures of 
meal, Like the leaven, the operations of the 
























THE FRIEND. 


Holy Spirit were from within outward—often 
much hidden from the eyes of men, and most 
effectually performed in a quiet, settled state. 
We were told that some, in whom a good work 
had been commenced, for want of abiding quietly 
under the operations of this holy leaven—by 
becoming actively engaged in works even good 
in themselves, but not called for at their hands, 
had lost ground, and the work had not been 
fully accomplished in them. 

We were earnestly and affectionately en- 
treated to seek for comfort from the pure streams 
of heavenly consolation; and not to look for 
enjoyment to the muddy streams of this world’s 
enjoyments.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


The following lines, composed by Ann Bran- 
son, were suggested to her mind on reading an 
article written by Newman Hall, under the 
heading 


“ Now.” 


“Yes, now is the time; my heart says amen! 
It is time to reform, it is time to begin; 
This moment I’]] ponder, the next I’ll forget, 
Or say to myself, it is time enough yet. 


Unspeakably strange and lamentably true, 
But this is the course mankind will pursue; 
This moment we ponder, the next we forget, 
Or say to ourselves it is time enough yet.” 


OOo 
Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
SUBMISSION. 





“ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for Him.” 


‘Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 


Peaceful be, 
When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is He. 
Know his love in full completeness, 
Feel the measure of thy weakness, 
If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust Him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In his hand, 

Leave whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 

Though the world thy folly spurneth, 

From thy faith in pity turneth, 

Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou canst stand, 
Child-like, proudly pushing back 
The proffered hand, 
Courage soon is changed to fear, 
Strength—doth feebleness appear, 
In his love if thou abide, 
He will guide. 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 
Though the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the day-light broken, 
Always hath He comfort spoken ; 
Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears. 


Therefore, whatsoe’er betideth 
Night or day, 

Know his love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Crown of sorrows gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for his sake; 

Sweetly bending to his will, 
Saying still, 


To his own thy Saviour giveth 
ily strength ; 

To each troubled soul that boweth, 
Peace at length. 

Weakest lambs have largest share 

Of the tender Shepherd’s care. 

Ask Him not then, ‘When? or ‘ How?’ 
Only bow.” 














Child Life in Syria. 

It was more than twenty years ago when, 
having stepped from the little boat which had 
brought me from the steamer to the shore, [ 
found myself for the first time on the soil of 
Syria. A storm was threatening, and mounting 
an odd little crooked-necked donkey, I peered out 
from under my umbrella to get my first glimpse 
of the land so new to me, and yet so very, very 
old. I had not progressed far when I spied 
little urchin with baggy blue cotton trousers, 
red tarboosh and short jacket, carefully making 
his way along on a narrow curb, striving, as he 
placed one foot just before the other, to avoid 
slipping from his pathway. Why, that is ex. 
actly what I have done many a time, when a 
child going to school, in America !” I exclaimed 
to my companion. “Children are alike all the 
world over.” And my heart warmed with a 
sense of kinship to the little fellow I met on 
this my first morning in Syria. 

In prefacing these remarks on child life in 
Syria, I would remind any who may read these 
words that it was a child, in the adjoining prov- 
ince of Palestine, whom our Lord set “in the 
midst” of the group of his disciples when He 
taught them that matchless lesson of humility. 
They also were children of the Orient whom He 
took in his arms and blessed, and who suggested 
the kind words which have been sweetly lisped 
since by so many generations of little ones, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” 

I shall seek, as far as possible, to describe this 
Syrian child life, divested of the modifying in- 
fluences which missions and Western ideas have 
exerted. There are now many cultivated native 
Christian homes in Syria, where a high civiliza- 
tion reigns, and modern ways and many West- 
ern ideas prevail. It is rather to the towns and 
villages scattered over mountain and plain, more 
or less remote from the sea-coast, to which we 
must turn for the genuine primitive life. 

The little Syrian baby, on its first advent, is, 
if it be a boy, received with a warm welcome, 
and the birth is announced to the father with 
delight. The child is from the first called the 
arees (“ bridegroom”), or aroos (“bride”). It is 
very singular how, from the first day of a child’s 
life, this idea of its future marriage is present. 
Betrothals have even been arranged on the day 
of its birth, and marriages, though not now so 
early as in former years, have frequently taken 
place at the age of fourteen or fifteen on the part 
of the boy, and ten or eleven on the part of the 
girl. Little girls are far less welcome than boys, 
and in some cases, when a man has been asked 
as to the number of his children, he has failed 
to enumerate his daughters. 

When a boy is born, bowls of “ mugleh” are 
sent to all the friends and neighbors. This very 
palatable dish is composed of pounded rice, 
boiled, sweetened and seasoned with cinnamon, 
caroway or coriander seed. On the surface are 
| scattered almonds and other nuts. The care of 

the infant at its birth is marked by some pecu- 
liarities. Salt is applied to the body, either in 
the water in which it is washed, or it is placed 
in a rag, which is moistened, and the skin 7 
ped with this. Sometimes, I believe, the child 
is rubbed with salt. This salting is considered 
quite essential to growth and strength. There 
is a reference to this custom in the sixteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel, where Jerusalem, in her 
abasement and wretchedness, is compared to a 
neglected infant, unsalted and unswaddied. I 
was told by a young Syrian physician, who had 
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been long enough in America to understand the 
meaning of some of our college expressions, that 
in Syria, when a youth was thought rather 
“fresh,” they said that he had “never been 
salted.” Oil is also frequently used, and a 

wder made of pounded myrtle leaves. The 
ittle one is placed on a square of cloth, which 
is wrapped about it, and then a bandage wound 
round and round the form, keeping every limb 
motionless. It is thought that this prevents dis- 
location or injury to the soft little body. The 
eyelids are blackened along the edge with kohl. 
A cap, with perhaps a blue bead to keep off the 
evil eye, surmounts the funny, mummy-like 
little bundle. This strange superstition of the 
evil eye has great influence, and there are vari- 
ous incantations used to break its power. In 
calling to see an infant, the expression, “ Ism 
Allah alayhee” (“The name of Allah upon 
him”) is frequently used as a protection from 
this imaginary harm. The glance of a blue eye 
is considered especially dangerous. There are 
many nursery rhymes in the Arabic referring 
to this and other superstitions. A low, solid 
wooden cradle is common, with a bar across the 
top from one end to the other. 

The usual way of carrying children, as they 
grow larger, is astride the shoulder, the little 
one holding on to the mother’s head. Some- 
times they are slung across the back. Mother 
love is strong in the heart of the Syrian and 
Arabian woman, though often passionately and 
ignorantly expressed. Noisy threatenings, and 
even beatings, will be followed by extreme and 
unwise indulgence. One of the things which 
most impressed me, in my early life in Syria, 
was the loud and perfectly unrestrained crying 
of the children. A mother does not hesitate to 
deceive her child, if she can purchase by this 
some temporary relief. Disregard for truth is 
deeply ‘ingrained in the Eastern nature. In 
nothing is renovation more needful, since the 
disastrous and pitiful results of such an atmos- 
phere of untruthfulness breathed by a child 
from his eafliest years can hardly be exagger- 
ated. 

With all this practical and ignorant injury 
to their little ones, parental affection is often 
tenderly expressed. Children are spoken of as 
the ones “preserved of God.” “Kaif hal il- 
mahroos?”’) (“ How is the preserved one?”) is 
a common way of inquiring concerning a child. 
They are often addressed as “ Ya ainee” (“ Oh, 
my eye!”) “ Ya kalbee!” (“Oh, my heart!”) 
“Ya habeebee!” (“Oh, my beloved!) and 
“Takburnee” (May you live to bury me!”) 
Along with untruthfulness, a child learns from 
its cradle a very irreverent use of the name of 
God. 

The play period of a child’s life in the East 
is brief, for the burden of existence comes early. 
Almost as soon as a little girl can toddle, she 
carries a tiny jar on her shoulder to bring water 
from the fountain, and before her strength is 
equal to the task she lugs around on her back 
a younger brother or sister, and brings thorns 
or sticks to keep the pot with the family dinner 
boiling. She pats out the bread for the oven, 
and is, in short, even in her pastimes, a little 
woman almost as soon as she emerges from baby- 
hood. One delight she has, and that is to play 
aroos , or bride. The whole performance of the 
wedding is enacted by her and her companions 
with great delight. Dolls are a Western im- 
portation, and yet I have been informed by an 
elderly native woman that she has always seen 
the home-made rag baby, which also is used in 
impersonating the imaginary aroos. 


YUM 


games. Their playthings or implements are 
very simple. 
stones, reeds, bones, acorns, etc., to good ac- 
count. There are many more games played by 
the boys than the girls, and these, as a rule, are 
less active than those common in our own clime. 
Something similar to marbles is played with 
small stones. Another of their games is called 
ka’b (“ ankle-joint”), and in it the ankle-bones 
of sheep are used. One is laid down, and then 
each player in turn tosses up one. 
falls to the ground, the upper side corresponds 
to that of the one first placed, the player gains 
it, and another is put down in its stead, and so 
on. The one gaining the greatest number of 
joints wins the game. 
plural form is the name for dice, and gambling 
with dice is common. 
dozen ways of playing with these joints. There 
is a game played by rolling acorns down an in- 
clined and smooth surface, with the endeavor 
to strike one previously placed. The successful 
player wins the acorns. 
with lances on horseback, and the boys have 
various games involving the throwing of reeds, 
in imitation of the throwing of the lance. 


largely bread and olives, or onions, though 
meat, rice, vegetables and wheat in various 
combinations are also to be found. In the gath- 
ering of the olives many children are employed, 
and olive oil is much prized. Children of Syria, 
like those in other parts of the world, love 
sweets, and there are some very nice ones. The 
most ordinary kind is what is called hummus, 
and is of the nature of a roasted pea covered 
with a thick coating of sugar candy. Dried and 
candied figs, apricots and dates are also common. 


girl received none, except that given by life it- 
self. Very rarely indeed was a girl taught to 
read. 
school where he was instructed in reading and 
writing, and the simplest rudiments of arithme- 
tic. If he were a Moslem he learned also pas- 
sages from the Koran. The wealthier and more 
aristocratic families sometimes gained higher 
educational advantages for their sons. The 
schools founded under the auspices of the mis- 
sions have stimulated an extensive native edu- 
cational system, extending to many parts of 
Syria, so that even among the Moslems there 
are now a number of schools for girls. 


of coarse cotton, dyed an indigo blue. 


jacket. 

















































Both boys and girls, however, have some 


They are ingenious in turning 


If, when it 


The word “ ka’b” in its 


There are some half- 


Young men skirmish 


The food used by both old and young is 


In reference to education, the primitive Syrian 


Her brother was sometimes sent to a 


The ordinary dress of the country children is 
That of 
a little girl is a skirt and simple waist, or short 
A boy’s garb consists of full trousers 
and a sort of loose wrapper called a gumbaz, 
which is folded about him and fastened in at 
the waist with a bright girdle twisted around. 
Sometimes there is a short jacket of eloth, which, 
for gala occasions, is embroidered with gold 
thread. The girl wears a bright-colored hand- 
kerchief tied over her head, and the boy a red 
cap or tarboosh. In the cold weather, a small 
shawl is sometimes worn over the fez. The girl 
also, in some places, wears a tarboosh, and, as 
soon as she reaches early maidenhood, she drapes 
over her head and shoulders a thin cotton veil. 
If she is a Moslem, her face is also covered when 
in the presence of men not of her own family. 
If a Druze, one eye and her mouth are hidden. 

There is no general social intermingling of 
the young after the age of childhood is passed. 
Customs vary to a certain extent in different 
sects, but in country and mountain villages life 
is simpler than in the cities. The girl has very 


little to say about her marriage. 
hands of her father and brothers, and they 
marry her to whom they will. A dowry is paid 
by the bridegroom, a portion at least in coins, 
which is worn by the bride in a head-dress, and 
belongs exclusively to her, and is not used, ex- 
cept in severe emergency. I should seem to be 
passing beyond the limits of child life in men- 
tioning the subject of marriage, were it not that 
this is often entered upon at such an extremely 
early age. 


judge that I esteem them lightly. 
judge there is any husband that has nearer or 





She is in the 


Children all over the world love freedom and 


play, but those of Syria have always seemed 
less merry than those I have known elsewhere, 
and carry, perhaps unconsciously, the inherit- 
ance of a burdened and oppressed ancestry. In 
nothing are the fruits of an enlightened Chris- 
tianity more discernible than in the blessing it 
brings into the lives of the young. This, I think, 
was foreseen by the old prophet Zechariah, 
whose thoughts about the highest prosperity in 
a restored Jerusalem were associated with a 
vision of the city “full of boys and girls play- 
ing in the streets thereof.” — Sunday School 
Times. 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Abel Thomas, 


Some extracts from a letter written by him 


to the Jate T. and M. Wistar, of Philadelphia, 
while out on a religious visit in the State of 
New York, in 1813, then in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, are suggestive and instructive. 


“Although I have had a prosperous journey, 


it has been a rough one, in which I have often 
been almost ready to faint; but He whom my 
soul loveth more than all below, did interfere 
and make hard things easy and bitter things 
sweet ; because He did know that I loved Him, 
and He did manifest beyond imagination and 
shadow of doubt that He did love me, because 
He knew I was doing all I could to please Him, 
and so I feel myself well satisfied, richly paid 
for the little service required of me. . . 


“Tt is not likely that I have accomplished 


more than one half of the visit set before me, 
last Spring was one year. 
no, not my wife, the extent of my visit until I 
was, as it were, raised from the dead in your 
city, where my Master let me know that He 
would go with me; which he hath fulfilled to 
this day, which is consolation great to me, in- 
somuch, that I feel no desire fur home to see 
my dear wife and children. 
lowed the path that was pointed out to me more 
than one year past without erring, to my know- 
ledge, either to the right hand or to the left. 


I let no one know, 


I have so far fol- 


And I do see the path as clear before me open- 


ed as in the beginning, and it is my greatest 


pleasure to walk on it, without being anyway 


daunted by what may befall this body in this 


cold, freezing winter. From what is above writ- 
ten concerning my wife and children, do not 
I cannot 


dearer affection for a woman that I feel for her 
and for my children ; but I maintain that I love 
my Master more than wife or children, houses 
or lands, or any created thing in this lower 
world ; for when He is pleased to hide his face 
from me for the [trial] of my love to Him, my 
wife and children are of but little account to 
me, neither all the world the glory and pleasures 
thereof. Dear Thomas, one thing 
more I desire thee to oblige me in, and that is, 
if any of my people inquire where I am and 
what I am about, so long from home, tell them 
that the old pedler is moving about all weath- 
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times over that the “thorn in his flesh” might 
be taken away ; God heard him, and answered 
him—not by removing the thorn, but by the 
sweet assurance “ my grace is sufficient for thee,” 
and Paul’s victorious patience has been a leseon 
for millions of suffering saints to this present 
day. God works on long lines, but with an 
unerring hand ; in this life we look at the weav- 
ing tapestry of his providence on the raveled 
side ; in eternity we shall see the tapestry beau- 
tifully finished without one thread of his prom- 
ises broken. 

Heaven itself is now only a promise to the 
best man or woman on this wide globe. No 
human eye sees it; no human ear listens to its 
far-away songs of rapture. No departed friend 
comes back to us in shining raiment to tell us 
just where and what it is. God keeps his great 
secret well. But, oh, impatient brother, mark 
you this—“ a promise is left us of entering into 
that rest.” God has said that; and is not that 
enough? On that promise millions upon mil- 
lions have pillowed their dying heads and fell 
asleep in Jesus. All that I ask is that the lamp 
of that glorious promise may light me through 
the dark valley until the lamp is swallowed up 


in the blaze of Heaven’s glory, or the stars of 


night vanish with the coming of the conquering 
orb of day. 


““O Sion the golden! 
My eyes still are holden, 
Thy light till I see; 
And deep in thy glory, 
Unveiled then before me, 
My King, look on thee !” 


— Theodore L. Cuyler, in Independent. 





A GEOLOGIST ON THE DestRUCTION OF So- 
pom —Of the sixty-four pages composing the 
last issue of the Journal of the German Pales- 
tine Society, vol. xix, No. 1, no less than fifty- 
nine are filled by a single article on the subject 
of the “ Origin and History of the Dead Sea,” 
by Dr. Max Blanckenhorn, a geologist from 
the University of Erlangen containing the re- 
sults of special researches undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the Society itself. 

The destruction of the oldest seats of civiliza- 
tion and culture in the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea districts, namely that of the four cities 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah and Zebvim, is 
one of the fixed facts of earliest tradition, and 
for the critical geologist the phenomenon pre- 
sents no difficulty, as far as it can be traced at 
all. The tragedy was caused by a sudden break 
of the valley basin in the southern part of the 
Dead Sea, resulting in the sinking of the soil, a 
phenomenon which, without any doubt was in 
intimate connection with a catastrophe in nature, 
or an earthquake accompanied by such sinking 
of the soil along one or more rents in the earth, 
whereby these cities were destroyed or “ over- 
turned,” so that the Salt Sea now occupies their 
territory. The view that this sea did not exist 
at all before this catastrophe or that the Jor- 
dan before this period flowed into the Medi- 
terranean Sea, contradicts throughout all geo- 
logical and natural science teachings concerning 
the formation of this whole region. 

Probably the catastrophe to which the ac- 
count in Genesis refers was comparatively small 
in extent and consisted in the sinking of the 
former southern banks to the extent of about 
one hundred meters in depth. The waters that 
then rolled over these cities could in the course 
of time have produced the formation of the banks 
and surroundings that now exist. Probably the 
northern and larger half of the Dead Sea exist- 







ed already at the time when Sodom was destroy- 
ed, while the space now occupied by the south- 
ern and smaller half, which is only from one to 
six meters deep, extending from the Lisén pen- 
insula southward was, previous to this catastro- 
phe, fertile bottom land, the edge of the valley 
of Siddim. Among other things, the presence 
of asphalt in the neighborhood of the southern 
part of the sea speaks for this view as to the 
position of the valley of Siddim with its pitch 
deposits (ef. Josh. ii: 1 and 3: 1; Joel iii: 23). 
That the Pentapolis at one time was situated in 
the southern part of the Dead Sea, is proved 
also, among other things, by the probable loca- 
tion at this place of Zoar, the place which es- 
caped destruction in the days of Lot; in accor- 
dance, too, with the writers of antiquity and of 
the Middle Ages, including the Arabian geogra- 
phers. As yet nothing certain can be deter- 
mined concerning the location of the four other 
cities, viz: Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah and Ze- 
boim.— The Independent. 


The Coming Eclipse. 

The astronomers are beginning to put them- 
selves in motion for the observation of the 
eclipse on Eighth Month 9th. It begins in the 
morning off the coast of Norway, and the track 
of the shadow passes over Finland, Northern 
Russia, Siberia and Yezo, the northern island 
of Japan, where it arrives in the afternoon. 

In Norway and Finland the sun will be very 
near the horizon, and the duration of the ob- 
scuration will be less than two minutes. In 
Siberia, where the eclipse takes place at noon, 
the astronomical conditions will be the best; 
but considering the ease of access and the prob- 
able conditions of the weather, the Japanese sta- 
tions have the advantage, and offer the best 
chances of success. The most important ex- 
peditions will go there. 

From this country two parties have gone or 
are going. The largest, of nine persons, is 
under the charge of D. P. Todd, of Amherst 
College, and sailed from San Francisco about 
the twentieth of Fourth Month on A. C. James’s 
yacht “Coronet,” The heavy and elaborate 
equipment of apparatus was sent around the 
Horn last winter upon the yacht, and is suffi- 
cient to fit out three stations, provided, as is 
likely, that enough amateurs can be found on 
the ground to assist in the use of the instru- 
ments. The apparatus is so largely automatic 
that no great amount of special astronomical 
experience is needed for many of the proposed 
operations, which are for the most part photo- 
graphic, the visual spectroscopic observations 
are also provided for, as well as polariscopic 
and photometric. A.C, James and wife accom- 
pany the party, and D. P. Todd’s wife goes with 
her husband. 

The liberality of Colonel Crocker and other 
friends in San Francisco enables the Lick Ob- 
servatory to send out a second party, headed by 
Professor Schaeberle, who with a six-inch pho- 
tographic lens of forty feet focal length, special- 
ly constructed by Brashear for the occasion, 
will attempt to repeat and improve upon the 
remarkable results he obtained during the Chil- 
ean eclipse of 1893. On his plates the image 
of the moon will be nearly four and a halfinches 
in diameter, and the corona will be more than 
a foot across. 

Burckhalter, with a lens of twenty feet focus, 
will make photographs of just half the size, 
using an ingenious contrivance of his own, 
which, by means of a star-shaped screen revolv- 
ing swiftly in front of the photographic plate, 


gives to the outer regions of the corona an ex- 
posure many times longer than that allowed to 
the lower and brighter portion. It is hoped in 
this way to bring out satisfactorily on the same 
plate the whole extent of the corona in a single 
picture—a thing neyer yet accomplished. On 
negatives that show the outer portions well the 
inner portions have hitherto been entirely over- 
exposed, and their interesting details quite ob- 
literated. 

From England Christie, the Astronomer 
Royal, takes out a large party equipped to oc- 
cupy at least two stations. A party also goes 
from France in charge of Deslandres of the 
Paris National Observatory ; but we have no 
information as to its composition and outfit, ex- 
cept that their work is to be mainly spectro- 
scopic; nor do we yet know whether Germany 
will have a party in Japan. 

In Siberia a number of stations will be occu- 
pied by the Russian astronomers, and some of 
them will be very thoroughly supplied with pho- 
tographic apparatus, though most of them will 
make only visual observations. 

In Norway and Finland the observers will be 
numerous, though for the most part amateurs. 
There will, however, be at least one English 
party provided with instruments precisely like 
those taken by Christie to Japan, so as to give 
strictly comparable results; and America will 
be fairly represented by several observers. But 
the sun will be rather low, and the duration of 
totality so short (less than two minutes), that 
the results are likely to be much less satisfac- 
tory than those obtained in Siberia and Japan. 

The special aim of the observations will be, 
of course to get information about the corona— 
its structure, the variations, if any, which oc- 
cur during the two and a half hours while the 
shadow is travelling from Norway to Japan, and 
the peculiarities of the coronal spectrum. The 
identification of terrestrial helium a year ago 
has naturally much intensified the interest in 
the thus far mysterious element, provisionally 
called coronium, which produces the most con- 
spicuous line in the coronial spectrum, and has 
hitherto been found nowhere else, unless, per- 
haps, in one or two of the so-called “ new stars.” 
It is earnestly hoped that on this occasion we 
may get some new light on the subject— The 


Independent. 





Countess ScHIMMELMAUN. —The intrepid 
courage of a German Countess who has devoted 
her life to the welfare of others, is illustrated by 
the way in which she went into the midst of a 
vast mob of anarchists in Berlin during the 
bread riots. The police were utterly unable to 
control the mob who congregated by thousands. 
But the Countess, giving them what help she 
could to appease their hunger, threw herself 
into their midst. ‘“ My soul,” she says, “ was so 
filled with compassion that there was no place 
left for fear. They might have torn me to pieces 
for the privilege of being allowed to bring to 
them the Gospel of Christ’s redeeming blood 
and to entreat them to come back to his arms 
of love.” Thus she felt herself “ encircled with 
a power” that sheltered her from evil, and, 
strangely enough, the men stood round her, and 


would suffer no one to do her harm.— London 
Friend. 





AmBROSE R1GGE, a little before his departure 
out of time, made the following declaration, viz., 
that “If Friends keep to the root of life in them- 
selves, they would be the happiest people in the 
world,” 





